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ABSTBACT .... 

This ipnograph is one of a continuing series 
initiated to provide laterials for teachers, parents, school 
administrators, and governaental decision-makers that light encourage 
reexaiination of a range of evaluation issues and perspectives about 
schools and schooling. This Monograph suggests a radical departure 
f roa the approaches to ediicational refora typical ,of. the past two 
decades which represented' prograaaatic changes reflective of specific ■ 
Bodels — learning models; curriculua aodels; reading acdels; or 
prograa models. This essay contends that the model approach to school 
reform has inherent weaXneisses and that the continued vitality ^nd 
evolution of far reaching reform moveients depend upon articulation 
of a /methodology congruent with their philosophic orientation that 
will explicate and validate their undertakings. The essay contains 
five chapters and a bibliography: (1) A History and Critique of 
Hodels; (2) Two Forms of Inquiry: ,A Comparison of Jijethdd, Logic, and 
Description charts; (3) Descriptjt;ire Research; (a)-'T-he Importance of 
the Philosophic Outlook; and (5) jiJeform and Change in Education: 
Implications oi the Logical-Technblogical aind the Phenoaenological 
Orientations. .(DMT) )' 
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In No-vcmhcr 1972, educators from soivoral parts of •the Uni- 
ted States met at the Unij/ersity of A)rth Dakota to discuss 
some common concerns about the narrow accountability ethos/ 
th.it had begun to dominate schools and to share what many 
believed to be more sensible meJins of both documenting and 
assessing children's learning. Subsequent meetings, much ^ 
*^^haring of evaluation information, and financial and moral 
support from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund have all con- 
tributed to keeping together what is now called the North 
Dakota Study Group on I; Valuation. A major g'(rafi^"Ttre 
Study Group", beyond support for individual participants^ 
and programs, is to provide materials for. teachers, par- 
ents, school administrators and governmental decision-,, 
makers (within State Education Agencies and thf U.S. Office 
of Education) that might encourage re-examination of a 
range of evaluation issues and perspectives about schools 
and' schooling. 

Towards this end, the^ Study Group has initiated a 
continuing, series of monographs, of which this .paper -is 
one. Otre? time, the series will include material on, 
among otlTer things, children's thinking, children's lang- 
uage, teacher support systems , .inservice training, the 
school's relationship to the larger community. The -intent 
is that these papers be taken not as final statemerits--a < 
new ideology, but as vcorking papers, written by people 
who. are acting on, not just thinking about, these problems, 
uhose implications need tJ^ Uctive and considered response. 

Vito Fervonej Dean 
^ Center for teaching 5 Learning, 

University of North Dakota 
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7 A History and Critique of Models 



This cs.say suggests a radical departure from the .approach- 
es to educational reform typical of the past two decades. 
Virtually without exception, the reforms of school prac- 
tice in the 1950s and 1960s represented programmatic 
changes reflective of specific models--leaming models. 
(Ci^. Bpreite^-tngelmann, Ausubel); curriculum models 
(e.g. CSS, MACOS, S\h\)\ reading models (e,g. ITA, Gattegno, 
Structural Linguistics); or program models (e.g. Follow 
Ihroui^hJ. Cvon the progressive movement lost much of its 
early impetus when," for instance, the underlying tenet of 
community was reinterpreted and schematized into a kind of 
.social studies 1 curriculum. *The tendency is also present 
for the curreni movement towards informal ized (open) edu- 
• . cation to rlgidify progranunatically around 'activity* or 

»learning centeys*, 'learning conferences*, *the Integra- ^ 
ted. day*, * open, space* . 

It is the J thesis of this essay that. the model ap- 
proach to school^ reform has^ inherent weaknesses and, fur- 
ther, that the continued vitality and evolution of far- 
reaching reform |novements such as the progressive inovo- 
ment and its latter day derivative, informal (open) edu-^ | 
cation, depen<i upon the articulation of a methodology, 
congruent with their philosophic orientation, that will 

^ ' ^'^ explicate" ancTy alTdate ttieir undertaking. ' 

At root, the pressure towards the dependence upon 
models, I hold, is a' function of the technologizing of 
* ' science. As a concept, *models* permeate thinking in me- 

^ * dicine, city planning, and social welfare as thoroughly 

as it permeates the thinking of educators. Historically, * 
* ' models were derivative from a scientific system and pro- 

vide,. 'Jtthin the stated frme of vefeveme of the parti- , 
c^.ilxi* coientifio theomj, an abstracted schematization-of — ^ 
a set of events or phenomelia mid.ar^irtv^sti^'atv^n. .The 
classicai^-axample-^oirrd^be Newton*s theory of motion from 
_ ^ - which was derived a, model of the universe. THat model-*- 

" but not~We uhivei^~TfseTF^T^"^ 

laws of inertia and force, which as FranJc^aysT^'play the 
^ role of axioms** (1957^X^10:7^^^ laws are meaning- 

less uotl-1— t4\c}r-TCYe''sp^ according to a system {iv\ 
thiTTnstance, the system of fixed stars5i and observa- 
„ . . ^ • ' uv.^^ tions derived from them, through the operational defini- 
JoiTf'The'proU^ tion of their terms (e,g. acceleration; rectilinear mo- 

• School Adjunct Services, tion)/are true only within that specific system of ref-. 
North Bennington, 'Vt» erencc. In other words, the Newtonian system describes 
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not tilt? phenomenal \Norld,J^ut a derivative of it, and' 
that derivative is expressed as an abstracted inechaijlcal 
model of the universe. Wittgenstein identifies tha' essen-^ 
tially abstract character of the scientific modcl^^hcn he 
states: "The fact that [the world] can he .described by 
Newtonian mechanics asserts northing about the/ w^rld.''* 

Ill the course of the past 300 years, scientific in- . 
quiry and the powrrfuU technology stemming from that in^ 
quiry have so increasingly formed the thought of Western 
man that it would not be extreme to say that^ for many of 
us, only that form of inquiry and only those' amounts 
{-•oxpUinationsM of the world and of people^ derivative ' ♦ 
from that inquiry are considered valid. Science has be- 
come the standard for truth. Quite apart from the danger 
of dogma implied^by'this belief, t most of us in the Wes- - 
tern world have becomes increasingly unguarded in our use 
of the elements of the scientific approach and have fre- 
quently employed those elements independently of thpory-- 
and therefore without the specification of a frame of re- 
ference from which to clefive their meaning. 

Thus •models^ constructed Ju the absence of a scien- 
tific theory are unlimited in their abstractness. That 
lii, unlike 'models* derived through theoretical formula- 
tion, there is no limitation tb the doma-'r of inquiry as 
that is necessitated. through "the stated frame of refer- 
ence;" and no limitation of interpretation as that^iis Ne- 
cessitated through the axioms and operational definitions* 
which specify the meaning of the terms of the Kiodel^^ Ra- 
ther,_ the phenomenon in question^ whatever it may be and 
whatever its complexity--learning, affect, edutation," 
thought--is approached directly and its 'meaning' is ex- 
plicated through, an exhaustive logical inventory of its 
attributes. As logic, unguarded by theory, is bounded on- 
ly by convention and the current char,acter of thought, the 
'mode'l', tlfus construcju>d, is directly reflective of cur- 

re nt be lief aboiU- tlie" phenomenon in question. And thus, 

rathe-r than put tTn^ TluJUght and- formui^tioruJLQL_thc_t£st ^of^ 
. i\\q\ixry^ It concretizes and formaliz'es ah agreeable (accor- 
rUng to common H.mderstanding) scheiaatization of an event; 
the tc^t of tho/modelK fcjeing not its p6wer to extend and 
to challenge thought -and knowledge within a limited 
s|Jhcre--as scientific- inquiry .doe<> in its use -of models-7 
but its power, to produce u^seful knowler^.ge and goods, and 
its power to confirm the current character of thought, 
fhus, the use of models independently of scientific theory, 
is both extreme^ and conservative--extreme because it pre-' 
sumal>l>y exhausts the meaning of, tfie phenomenon through lo- 
gical definition, and conservative because it confines 
thought al>oiit the phenomenon ^to the Ipgical explication of 
current notions about it. Or to express the underlying 
conservatism of all logically constructed systems in 
•iN'hitehead's terms: "All clas.sif ication depends on the cur- 
rent charactejr of importance" (1958, pp. 21-22). 

In summary, in employing models in .the absence of a 
^scientific theory, -we have lost sight of the fine but cri- 
tical distinction of deriving a mode-l' from within a stated 



frame of reference which, through its axioms and opera- 
tional definitions,. estrd)Iishes the meatung--and the li- 
*mits of meaning-;of the models uistead a practice ha's 
^ evolved of constructing U model through an exhaustion of 
logical definitions. In either instance, nod.els are ab- 
stractions from the event Hself, but in the one instance 
that abstraction is recognized in its relationship to a^ 
theorotiual fomuiation; while in the other' the logical 
possibilities are confused with the meaning of the phc- 
noTjienon itse) f . ^ ' 

Inasmuch as we have neither a science o( education 
npr of the person, nor of society, ntodels employed within 
educition have had to bo logical abstractions whiqh 'are 
external to the phenomena they are mean't to address. As 
^suci), they have pibduced some ^useful" knowledge*, as tech- 
nologies always do, largely in the form* of material bene- 
fits--such as listening laboratories, teaching machines, 
sequential iied learning kits. However, these models have 
also tended to fragment, tjo restrict , and to over-specify 
the educational process, as well as to build an ever- in- 
creasing dependency of schools and educators. upon outside 
agencies and outside expertise. * 



Tilt I-RAGMi:NTATIO.\ OF TilC l:DUCAT TONAL PROCESS 



Logic, as a method of inquiry, depends upon the abstrac- 
tion an<^ isolation of yphenomena through the predication of 
attributes> and the ordering and classifying of them. ^ Rdu 
cation appro.aclied log-ically, and in the absence of a sci- 
en^Sifi of education, (San be readily broken into hierarchical 
subsystems, both in its institutional .statement--the 
s<:hool--and in its'^educational function. Further, within 
the scientific aura of our times, edi:j^ation has been per- 
force a handmaiden to a number of deUinited and abstracted 
scientific theories related fpresumably)" to its education.- 
al function, sucfi as learning theories, behavior theories, 
and perceptual thetories, which in their effort to be sci- 
entific have been forced to reduce drastically the pheno-. 
~TiTcnn--t-liO'yv-caa_cncompass. The application of ^findings'- 
fr,om these scientTITx^bsrys^tcmsJia^^ fragmented, 
the educational pisoccss and brought an ffi^cns-ingjenen 
dence of- schools oh outside expertise. 

In practice, in one instance, logical models, have 
broken the curriculum into subject matter specialities ac- 
cording to current standards of knowledge, and further, 
have broken the schools into clusters of curriculum spe- 
cialists .under an administrative hierarchy that is anal- 
ogous to the organization of a bureaucracy. In other in- 
"sraiTceST - Ixrgi^ l-jnodols>-hav^aaal ^_ed human fee U^ig i nto 
a taxonomy of affective behaviors and applied those ttrtlre 
«ncas'.remcnt of a child^s emotional development; "or a model 
has been/devised to delineate t^ie steps- in learning to 
read according to -a logically defined phonetic system, de- 
rived from a tiieory of linguistics. IVhile examples "such 
as these could be multiplied almost without end, all of 
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these* technological models employ measurable efficiency 
arid a final product, as the standards of" success. Equally 
the/ all tend to emphasil*. a ^iven facet of a txmtl .pro- 
•fts independently of its meaning* to the totality of the 
process or pf its. meaning in relationship to other pa^s 

yof the proQe<3^ A single quotatiorv from, the formulators 
of a leamrng program, for deprived children serves to il- 
lustrate the, tendency ttowardi isolation and abstraction 
characteristic of technological models. .In defining^ ; 

^ their lekrning^rogt'wn, Bereiter and Bngelmann make the 
f6ilowi4)g' statemflit: * ' \^ / . " 4 

To\void faUing into* magical thinking .on this^ 
matte;if, it ^is best to avoid such anfciguous *teiiiis' 
as •development* ani intelligence' and to consi- 
der the whol^attej in terms of learning... it i% 
Trtore tt). the ^nt to Tsay that there are a number * 
v^\>f things fhat disadvantaged children of preschool 
age have not learned. . .The fftroblem Qf achieving a 
fast^ thkn nolmal rate of progress bxJtomes the 
) ' problem of pro(fucing learning at a greater than 
^- '*n9rmarHteJ^ (1966, p. 8), * ^ . . • 



^ It hard^ty needs to be stated that the'reduction of 
^duc^ion t^rate of learning* njeans that attention is 
"Tlf^erted from all of those other facets, of the educational 
process such as thinkiAg, social development, langufge de-» 
velopment, expressiveness,' and problem-solving. Indeed,, 
the fact that educational models so quickly supplant each 
other is testimony to the inherent Itfiitations^of models 
fin terms' of' scope and' depth';, this year's emphasis on a 
^iearning contracts* .model quickly gives way to a 'be- 
havior modificatioh' model, and either can be replaced 
by a 'seqlientialized learning' model « 

Concomitant to the fragmentation Of- the education-^ 
al process is a technological specialization which, in 
practice, m^an^ that each new model adopted by a school 
fcust be interpreted tod put into practice by outside con- 
sultants. Thus schools find themselves the r^ipient.s of 
a rdnge of /external expertise wKich, proportionate to .the 
number of model^ in use, almost inevitably will result in 
intellettu»f ana practical incompatibilities among the ex 
perts--leaving* the practitioners in a further state of 
.fragmentation, the ..dependoncp on outside agencies' for 
rianging educational practice^also identifies change or 
refo'i* as external to the schobl and tHe. particular com- 
munity of interest it ^represents. There is a tacit as- 
suipption .that the 'model' can be Applied everywhere., and^ 
in effect that the schools themselves are virtually in- 
terchangeable as 'constimt 'factors'. Jndeed the Office 
of Education has tended to evaluate roo^ls ieeking feder- 
al funding and support according to thUr 'transferable 
jiit>L!or .'generalizability' ?fom one locale to-aaother, 
ThusT^onc^iirtaiit^ the restriction and frtfeiientatioTl 



/of the educationalprmresa^JJu^cugh models, th^re is also 
an impUcit* tendency towards^^uStfoi-mity,/ 
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ALTCRNATIVtS TO MODELS * - ' • 

Given tM current state of affairs^ and the ease with whiclu 
technology can continually supply ext,emal and isolated so- 
lutions td^alleviatjc the crushing pressures to which edu- 
cation is subjected, what alternatives are available?. Es- 
pecially what alternatives are available if., in the common 
parlance, those alternatives must deroonstr-iate their 'accoun-^^— 
tability'? , * 

FiTSt, it must be accepted that to consider altema- J 
tives will reAiire a major reorientation of thought. Iff^"*^ 
wc do not have a scienoe of education then how can wo con- 
sider the process intelligently? Tha| is, hpw can we tn- 
""qntre into the process to inform (jursHves about it so that *^ 
we can evolve an ewet mp^re ^responsive and responsible pro- 
cess, and poj^entially— should that seem desirablrf--a sci- 
entific theory of education? ' ^ / 

A long tradition in Wcstenv thought holds that* before 
if is possiblle, let alone desirable, to ab*jtract and iso- ^ 
late the elements of a phenomenon according to the prinr 
ciples of logic^ we must first conduct an inquiry that 
brings us clbseti to the ,phenomenon--if you will,/#Wto the- 
phenomenon- -in a\l its complexity. Exponents of this phe- 
nomenolog^ical pbsition include among philpsophers Heideg- 
ger, M^leau-Pontyi Barfield, Hegel, and Husserl; among* 
natufalists Goethe,VVon yexkull, Tinbetgen, Eisely, "and •. 
Lorenz; and ^ong psychologists and anthropologists Jung, 
Levi-Strj^uss, Werner, and Froebel. .Jung expresses the 
phenomenological attitude when he says: 



Dominating my interests and research was tjie burrfing 
question: 'what actually takes place insjde^the m<m- 
tally ill?^ That was something which I 'did not un- 
derstand then, nor h^d..any of my cdlletfguc^ coacerri- 
ed themselves with sudi problems*/ iftsyC|\»try was, 
not interested in what the patient. ha^.^flJr^^JS *>ut * 
rather in how to make a diagnosis or*to-d^cr-ibe , 
symptoms and to compile statistics. From the cli- 
nicff! poirit o^ view which then prevailedjr the^ humim 
personality of the patient, his individutOrity, did 
not matter at all. Rather, the^^iloctor w^s confron- 
ted with Patient X, with a ldf»g list pf cut-1and-> . ; 
dtied diagnoses and a detailing of ^^ptoms. Pa-, 
tients^were labeled, rubber-stamped with a dia^o- 
sis, and for tfle most part .that settlfed the matter 
(1963, p. 114). 
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brought up in *a dominantJy logical-technolq-' 
•^j^cal '*tr&di^H:Tnrr however, -httve fouiiid i^^ifficuVt to com- , . * 
prehervS, tiie meaning of- the^dc^acip**^^M\^*^i*^ yielded by 
\phcj>om^na^ogical inqyify.* Th^basic phemmenological pro-r* 
^ cess gff ii^^cm direct c^bservation of a small number^ 
of cases 6yer^xt^*di>di periods pJPtime within t"heif nat^r- , - 
al settifig goes against^):he ^rain- of persons accustomed 
"to conceiving, oft reseajrfltritt terras of empirical dita", ga 
^hered ob^eotiie%TP!W of . any giveR ob- ; 





server. and any given setting), and thus available to nor- 
mative statistical treatment and replication. On the, other 
hand, with greater or lesser degrees of awareness, it is 
generally, recognized that virtually all the major break- 
throughs" in thougl>t have occurred not from exhaustive, em- 
pirical studies replicated on large and carefully strati- 
fied samples, but from intensive observation and^ reflection 
upon a few cases. Freud, Kepler, Wallace, Jung come imme-* 
diately to mind' along with Giordano Bruno, Newton, Galileo 
and Copernicus. While chere is a certain ease with which 
one fetin 'dismiss these instances—or any breakthrough in 
thought--as rare and special cases, *acts of genius*, it 
is worthy of some consideration that just as logic does 
not exhaust thought, intensive description as, a form of 
inquiry also yields significant data. 

A more far-reaching difficulty in gaining understan- 
ding and acceptar»ce of the value of phenomenological in- 
quiry is that the method of that inquir)\has not been 
easily available, partly because of the o^rwhelming do- 
minance of the logical-technological methocL and partly 
because phenome^ioiogical ihquiry has largelkbeen articu- 
lated in philosophical and even literary terms rather than 
in practice. Therefore, in suggesting a phcnonvenolpgical- 
descriptive inquiry as an alternative to 'ogicar inquiry,, 
this paper accepts the necessity of articulating Ihe me- 
thod pf that i»quiry in comparison with the more dominant 
logical method, of science. The paper also acc(^pts the re- 
-spon^^ibi-lity^to demonstrate how--in education (or in other 
humaae professions)— the incorporation of a descriptive 
method can provide a vehicle for school reform and evolu- 
tion that is truer to the intema'r, organic process of 
Xhat school and, therefore, ^is more flexible and compre- 
hensive in practice than the utilization of- abstracted 
^models. ^ - 




■Two forms of Inquiry: A Comparison of 
'Method, Logic and Description 



There are two levels at^K^hich the compatTSon 'that follows^'"^^ 
has potential importance. That is, the delineation of a * 
aescriptive inquiry contraposed to logical inquiry may 
have at one level significance for scientific formulation, 
and at another level may constitute an important form of 
inquiry in its own right. 

If we are correct in our critique of the prolifera- 
tion of models as a function of indiscriminate applica- 
tion of logic, independent of a scieatific frame of refer-' 
ence, then the identification of an inquiry thqt can lead 
to scientific formulation has significance. Tn other . 
iNords, with regard to the abstracted use of models we may'^ 
simply have piTt the cart before the horsO. Merleau-Ponty ' 
suggests that this is in fact what happened in psychology, 
through its premature reduction of psychology into elemen- 
tary subsystems,-^ thus retarding the growth of psychology 
as "science: 

By treating what is merely the , periphery of psycho- 
Logy as its core (as if the psychology of elemen- 
tary functions was bound to yield that 'psychology 

' of the whole* simply by the accumulation of research * 
in special areas); by allowing the sensory functions 
and their laws to retain ah undeserved' privilege be- 
cause they are ^^ore or less suitod to quantitative 

tr eatment; by thu s ,ron CQfttyt-in^-'thtrTrf f o^ftT oT^the 

"Tiew psychology on the Afunctional*" and t^e 'objee*- 
tive* when it had sought 'to discover all ^hat is 
^descriptive' and 'phenomenal* .by doing these 
things scientism retarded the growth of a psycho- , 
logical science (1962, p. 86). 

Furthermore, it may be that descriptive data has a 
meaning and iom peculiar to itself that is not appropri- 
ately firmed through predication and analysis within sci- 
entific theory^, but which is nonetheless shareable and 
gejieralizable. Thus, Barfield identifies that Goethe's 

<. 

, method differs from the ordinary method of induction 
in that the observer, when he reaches a Certaiji point 
{the 'prime phenomenon') stops there and endeavors" 
to sink himself in contemplation in that pheiiomenon 
rather than to form further thoughts about it.,.it« 
was by this method that (Goethe) discovered the prin- 
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ciple that all parts of a plant can be regarded as 
metamorphoses of ^he 'leaf (1966, p. 34). ^ 

When the comparison of methods pf inquiry has been under- 
taken and certain conclusions for education dravm from that 
comparison, it may be revealing and rewarding to consider 
further these two potentialities of a phenomeno logical in- 
quiry. * 

I have framed the comparison of logic and phenomeno- 
logical description around the following ideas: 

- the conceptualization of the Character of the Obser- 
ver; 

- the Assumed Relationship of the Observer to the Phe- 
nomenoft ; 

- the Essential Nature of the Phenomenon; 

" the Function of the Inquiry and the Knowledge to be 
Derived from the Inquiry; 

- the Methods of. Inquiry. 

For purposes of clarity I will consider each issue 
in turn, juxtaposing the stance of each of the forms of 
injjuiry on these separate issues before attempting a ful- 
>ler comparison or to draw conclusions. 



* There needs to be ac- 
knowledged that among 
some theoretical physi- 
cists and philosophers 
of science there is both 
consideration of, and 
concern about, the obser- 
ver's necessary partici- 
pation in the datum. A 
particularly lucid dis- 
cussion, of this point 
can be found in Phyoi<?8 
and PhilcBophy, The 
volutioA in Modem Sci-- 
ence (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958J by- 
Werner Heisenberg. 

ERIC ; 



THE CHARACTER- OP THE OBSERVER . ^/ • 

The figure" of the observer is central to any form o^ in- 
quiry, since i^ is inevitably through an observer that a 
datum must be> represented. In an age of computers, that 
figure often is virtually lost frpm view through the dis- 
tance created by his tools of inquiry and measurement; 
however, it is, of course^ only an apparent distance., 
since the observer himself chooses his tools of observa- 
tion and measurement. /Jl^iS-_^ 

tific inquiry, the observer is largely assumed to be a 
constant factor— held constant by the formal requirements 
^ of his inquiry. Any given observer, therefore, is pre^ 
sumed interchangeable with any other observer', and within 
the- experimental sciences, he is generally referred' to im- 
personally as 0, (observer) or E. (experimenter), just as 
the phenomena under inquiry are referred to as **cases'* or 
5s (subjects). The underlying assumption about the obser- 
ver in logical, scientific inquiry* is that the very re- 
quirements of his inquiry render him/objective* , and thus 
the peculiar character of his own thought and being is 
vitiated. • * • 

If we tujm to phenomeno logical inquiry, however, 
quit^ another observer is pictured. Here the observer, 
as a point of view, is centra^l to the datum and it is in 
the articulation-7in the revelation of his point of 
view*-that the datum of inquiry is assured to emerge. In 
effect the observer is her^ construed as one moment of the 
datum and as. such the fabric of his thought is inextric- 
ably woven into the datum as he is assumed to be consti- 
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tuent of its meaning. From this assumption it is. pes- 
sibl$? to con. ider the relationship of the observer to the 
phenomena under inquiry, 



THE RELATKX^SHIP OF TIIH OBSERVER TO THE. PHENOMENON 

Relatedness can be stated in many ways: opposition, iden- 
tity, proximity, interpenetration, isolation, to name only 
a few. All imply that the way in which a pejrson construes 
his* relationship to the phenomenal world is a function of 
his point of view ^bout it. That is, relationship is not* 
a given nor an absolute, but 'depends upon a personal 
^perspective. It is also true that perspective can 
shift, the only necessity of a person's humanity being 
that he take some stance in relationship to* the events 
about him. 

Whereas in phenomenology and descriptive inquiry the 
perspective is a fundamental unity between the observer 
and the phenomenal world, in the natural sciences and lo- 
gical inquiry the perspective is the 8epax*ation of the , 
observer from the phenomenal world • By assuming a stance 
over* and agdinst the world, the* observer's" focus is pre- 
dicative, he means to describe the phenomenon j,n terms of 
its object properties, i,e. objectively and analytically. 
Or as Barfield states it, "[Natural Science] assumed a 
world consisting of 'Nature' as a process going on by it- 
self, a kind of machine, strictly governed by the laws of 
mechanical Causality, and set over against this, the .ob- 
serving mind of man . ,0n the one side you had nature and 
on the other side— man" (1966, p. 18S). ^ 

fey assuming participation within the world, the ob- 
server's focus moves towards the integrity of the pheno- 
menon a s that i s revealed t^jox-^unconcealjed, thr^ugh-his- 
own participation in the phenomenon, ,w as Merleau-Ponty 
states it: >^ 

,the'^ thing is correlative to my .bofly and, in more 
general terms, to my existence^ of which my body is 
merely the stabilized structure. It is constituted 
in the hold my body takes upon it; it is not first 
of al,l a meaning for the understanding, but a struc- 
ture' accessible to ^inspection by the body.. How- 
ever, we have not exhausted the meaning" of 'the 
thing' by .defining it as the correlative 'of our body 
and our life. After all, we. grasp the ui^jty of our 
.J)ody only ^ in that of, the thing, and* it is by taking 
• things as our starting point that our "hand, eyes and 
all our sens.e organs appear to Us as so many inter- 
changeable instruments. The body by itself; the 
body at rest; is merely an obscure maSs, and we per- 
ceive it as a precise and identifiable being when 
it moves towards a thing, and insofar* as it is in-- 
t^ntipnally' projected outwards. (1962, pp, ,320-322) 

The relationship in which the observer is placed 



lHk^ a oia the phenomenon, now specifies and elaborates his 
character. In science and logical inquiry the observer is, 
as Bar field says, ^'an observing mind' , and the mind is fur- 
ther defined by the logical analyses it carries out in its 
investigation of the external phenomenon; The ny.nd is iso- 
lated and depersonalized just as the phenomenon is i|»olated 
and abstracted. And it is in this way that a commundty of 
observers is established, who, as. "observing minds", are in- 
terchangeable because of their collective implementation of 
the logical inquiry/ 

On the other hand, the observer in descriptive in- 
quiry is a body,. an experiential setting, plastic and ex- 
pressive, which both shapes and is shaped by the other la- 
ments of the phenomenal world— and the meaning of each, 
the observer and the phenomenon, is revealed through the . 
other. In proportiqn to the depth of his immersion in the 
phenomenon, the body, the observer, is thus an increasing- 
ly articulated expressor of jneaning. The multiplicity of 
phenomenal meanings established through and by tHe parti- 
cipation of one observer over time, or through the parti- 
. cipation of many observers, constitutes a conununity of 
collectively shareable meanings. ^-f. 

THE NATURE D.F THE PHENOMENON 

For logic as compared with phenomenology the assumed na- 
ture of the phenomenon is prefigured in the difference o£ 
* perspective assumed in the relationship of the observe;^ to 
the phenomenon in the two positions. The phenomenon, as 
an objecit separate and apart from the observer, is assumed 
to be, knowable,'i.e. objectifiable, through the predica- 
~-tion',^analysi-Sr"and-sumniatTon^-of^i:ts"T>^ In those 
terms, it has one unchanging meaning,. and is, therefore, 
objectively knowable by all observers through its ex- 
haustive-predication. Through the observer's encounter 
with the phenomenon from a singular point pi view and in^ 
the abstraction of the phenomenon from its dynamic setting, 
the phenomenon is specified as its most reduced fonn, i.e. 
through- the hierarchical suhsumption of its predicated ob- 
ject attributes. u u ' 

' The phenomenon as>it. is participated in by the ob- 
server in 'the constitution of a shared meaning is assumed 
to be thinkable but inexhaustible, and therefore, funda-.. 
mentally ambiguous. Its multiple meanings emerge from its 
continuing transformation through the changing point of 
view, the thought, of the observer. "For all true 
thought^', says Heidegger, "remains open to more than one 
interpretation--and this by reason of its nature. Nor is 
this multiplicity of possible interpretations merely the 
residue of a still unachieved fpim^l-logical univocity 
which we- properly ought tc^ strive for but did not »^tain. 
Rathei^ multiplicity of meaning is the element, in wljich all 
thought must move in order ta be true thought" (1968, p. 
71). In the ongoing encounter with the phenomenon over 
time, and within the setting constituted by the two, mo- 

'0 . ' 17 ■ .. 



mertts through which meaning is expressed— the observer and 
the phenomenon—the phenomenon and the observer ate presen- 
ted in their most elaborated forms, i.e. through the inter- 
nal complexity of thought (interpretations) of the obser- 
ver. 

Where logic * exhausts* the meaning of the object 
through the completion of the predicative jprocess and the 
mathematical formulation of the phenomenon, .phenomenological 
inquiry increasingly thickens the meaning of the phenomenon 
as it reveals the multiplicity of internal reciprocities 
that constitute the phenomenon's integrity. 



* *Wc arc indebted in dur 
conceptualization of the 
phcnotncnon to Leonard 

Tcl$tein»s thought-pro- 
viding article "Reflec- 
tions on the Ontology of 
the Person," Intemation-^ 
at PhitoQophical Quaot^tef^ 
ty. Mew York; Fordhaa 

, University, 1970. 



.THE FUNCTION OF THE INQUIRY, AND THE KNdjWLEDGE DERIVED 
FftOM IT 

Although presented here as an introductory statement for 
reasons of clarity, the constellation of observer, phenom- 
enon, and the relationship between them, is determined in 
fact by the function of the inquity--that is., by what we 
seek in undertaking the inquiry. Logic seeks tbe organi- 
zation of knowledge: to predicate the attributes of the 
phenomenon through logical opposition in order ^o define 
and classify it; to place the phenomenon in a chain of 
causal events'in oyder to control and to predictV it; ^and 
to subsume it -within a.classificatory system in oVder to 
specify its formal mathematical relationship to other 
phenomena,. 

Description, 01:1 the other hmid, seeks the increased 
meaning or unconcealm^nt oj^ the phenomenon or, to use 

Go e the^s ph rase , the nhenomenon^ as^^prime phenomenan"-r-- 

Or to phrase it. yet another way, the inquiry seeks ndt 
the properties of the phenomenon but the phenomenon iv 
self. It seeks, .therefore, to reveal the phenomenon in 
the following expressions of its meaning*: 

1. The Qoherenoe of the phcnomenon--i.e. th^ fiolar 
reciprocities tha^t together constitute the .unities 
from which their own interpenetratedness derives. 
Birth and death are net opposjttes but reciprocal 
moments* in^ life,7-the span, the process that states 
and festates both in*ultimate. unity and elabora- 
tion. Or, dependence and independence are 'not op- 
posites but reciprocal moments' of relatedness.^ 

2. .The durability of the iJhenomenon--i.e. the persis* 

tence and trahs formation of its coherent expres- 
sion (i.e. its polar reciprocities) through time 
and settings. ^ 

3. The integrity of the phenomenon--i .e. the xejcurrent' 
patterns of polar reciprocities that taken together 
over t+me reveal the unity of the phenomenon. 



Where analysis th|*ough logical opposition leads to 
the prediction and control of phenomena and, therefore, to 
useful (technical) knowledge, description, through polar 
reciprocities leads to the understanding of the phenomenon 
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and therefore to insight into new totalities for inquiry. 

In summary, the difference in attitude between the 
two inquiries and the kind of knowledge to which they lead 
has been eloquently expressed by Barfield in his illustra- 
.tion of this differencej^^. 

If we are present at a church service, where a "ceiTser 
is swinging, .we may either attend to the whole repre- 
sentation, or we may select for att.ention the actual 
movement to artd fro of the censer. In the latter * 
case, if we are a Galileo, we may discover the law of' 
the pendulum; It is a good thing to discover the law 
of the penduljom. It is not such a 'good thing to lose ' 
for that reason, all interest in, and Ultimately even 
vercevtion of, the incense whose savour it was the, 
whole purpose of the pendulum to release (1957, p. 
81). ^ 



THE METHOD OF INQUIRY ' . 

It remains now to specify the processes through which the 
respective methods of inquiry are implemented^.^. 
tical temis-, certain criticaT differences can be identi- 
fied between the two processes in the functions served by 
observation, by the recording of observations, by the or- 
ganization of obsetvations, and by research. In logical 
inquiry, the function of observation is to predicate' the 
properties of a phenomenon, while the function of rec or- 

-^ding-i-s^-t^ objectify -{numeralT2B^h"6^ tn or- 

4er to organize, the observations^, experimental investiga- ^ 
tion is undertaken to analyze the causal relationships 
among the properties of the phenomenon. These' investiga- 
tions, in turn, are ultimately systematized by a prog'rain 
of research which, through an exhaustive variation of fac- 
tors under controlled conditions, explains the^phenomenon. 

By contrast, the function of observing in phenomeno- 
logical inquiry is %o constitute the multiple meanings of 
the phenomenon, while the function of recording^^the phB- 
nomepon is tc reflect those meaning? for the contemplation 
of t^e observer. '\n order to organize the observations,, 
they are juxtaposed to each other j.n documentary fo:nn--re- 
vealing the .patterns of reciprocities that' constitute the 
coherence- and durability of the meanings of^the phenome- 
non. These emergent patterns of reciprocities," in turn,- 
are employed systematically in a program of refined and . 
delimited observing to ^verify the limits oT^the available 
meanings of^ a phenomenon and to reconstitute the phenome- 
non as a- unit of inquiry. 

In practice, observation and recording within logi- 

. cal, scientific inquiry are. virtually always subordinated 
to experimental investigation*. That is, the analytiC:*pro 
cess precedes the Observation through isolating and ab- 
stracting the phenomenon so that it can be observed under 
controlled conditions (i.e. in the laboratory); by. subdi- 
viding the phenomenon into subsystems for convenience of 



analysis, and by designating a system of definitions--a re 
cording format or code — to render the observations objec- , 
tively av'^ailable to measurement and replication* Thus, in 
their conceptualizations of observing, and the organiza- 
tion and system of observation, the philosophical and sub- 
stantive differences already noted between the two methods 
of inquiry are compounded by a profound difference in 
way in which the inquiries are implemented. IVhile.the olie 
implementation is linear, with time held constant, the 
other is cyclical with time the determining factor. 

Sinc^^he experimental methodology is generally w«>ll 
understood and the literature in nearly every field of in-, 
quiry* is replete with its implementations, illustrating 
its, use through further examples here would bp redundant. 
On the other handy since methods of phenomenological in- 
quiry are virtually withouv concrete representation of 
their implementation in the literature,* the remainder of 
tbi5 discussion will be devoted to illustrating that im- 
plementation.* It should be noted that the implementation 
of descriptive inquiry elaborated here has been carried 
out by the author and others atr The Prospect School over 
the past nine years. Examples and charts presented here 
are all; drawn from the observations, repords, documents, ^ 
and research colilected and compiled within that setting. 

In phenomenological inquiry,, whether the object of 

inquiry is a cjuld i^ip^^^ — 
plant~pt^^c oGservation must occur, within a setting and^^ 
through time. Thus the first task of the^f|)server is to 
griisp the'^setting as it exists from his own point of viewj 
and as It is constituted through the phenomenon. This no V 
tion of setting^^as a perceptual universe reflective of and, 
varying according TCr"thc-^tructures of the pfirticipants 
within it was formulated tiy^cJn-Uexkull as the im)elt to 
distinguish it^ from geographical space^Tid -linear time. 
Thus, for example, as Werner describes it, the seashore^i^ 
a different setting for a child^at different ages, accor- 
ding to its changing availability through his body: 
ft , 

The Scupin \*<yy at the age of eight no longer recog- 
uizes the sea wjhich he knew at the age of fo.ur* At 
that time the sea was determined by different things- 
^'-E-ac4>ion . SuclTsmall Objects as mussels. and little 
stones, butterflies, and th> wet sand ready to be* • 
molded into simple forms--these made up the world 
of the seashore for the four -year-old, whereas 'the 
eight-year-old conceives this same regiop as an 
arena for sports and swimming, and no doubt thinks 
of the tremendous flat space of the water ^s an in- 
vitation' to adventure (1948, p. 383). * ' - \ 



^z. • i,-/'- i^^L'^^ -i. o Tak^n from another vantage point, 'the seashore is a differ- 
SStl^itaiS Tourle ent setting from the points of view of. an artist, a painter, 
of investigations that ex- or^a fisberman as^assuredly. if more subtly, as it is dif- 
_eipUfy-..thls methodology, feient for a f'ish. a seagull, and a dog. 
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A> luus aH-eaJy been notod/fho observer in phenomeno-. 
lov;ical incuu/y \s assumca to be participant (through ^is 
body) in> ,ind constituent of, the Meanings of the datum, 
vhi'lQ the ohenoincnon umler- observation' is asaumed to be in- 
exhaustible in its meanings, in -practice, therefore, the 
observer is seeking the multiple meanlh'?s of the phenome- 
non as thost! i\:c' available to him through theiV expression 
within the ic-riOrU thtit is constituted through K is- own 
point of view and that of the other. Or' as MeiUeau-Ponty 
describes it in his effort to grasp the thoui'ht\of a mad _ 



man: 




...it is not a question either of taking him ut his 
word, or reducing his experiences to mine, or\^|ncX::-^---- 
ding With him, or sticking t9 my^wn^poi-nt-ofYicw, ^ 
but of making explicit^jny^xp^flence and also bis 
experience as itis' conveyed to me in my own, ^nd his 
hallucinatory. belief and my real belief, ami tc^ under- 
stand the one through the oth.erXi^62., p. 538 1 , \ _ 

\ 

pj^e stages in observljig,- then.,^-,can b.c^de5cri^ — 
follows: 1) the observer's immersion in^.thc setting of 
the other through hi> own body in 'order to grasp its realms 
of meaning for him: 2), the observer's immersion In the set- 
ting through the other's partlclpaUon in-tlm^cttJiiS-^ — 
order to grasp the sevting's realms of meaning for him. 

^ fm-i-rsi-pjjij'if-^^b^th^tim^^^^^ levels, and the carrying 

" through Tf observing ont.wines the two in. articulating both • 
mounts of the vmiverse of observa^tion— the observer and 
the other. Thus,. If the" settling is a school room, and the 
inquiry is directed towards undTM^standing children of a , 
certain' age, the first focus of observing is to incorpoif- 
ate the structur.es and potentialities of the setting at the 
following levefsJ first, at the level of its nhyslcal di-j 
mensions and content*., second, at the level of its func- 
tional organizations:" thirli, at the level of its coher- . 
ence, i.e.. through the rhythm of its reciprocities such as^ 
activity--inactivity (pace) , sound--silence (tone) , and 
isolation—communality (relatedness)s >nd fourth, at the , 
"level of its duraljility, .that is th^offgh the persistence 
and transfonnation of the undexlyihg reciprocities over 
time. In concrete form, examples of thesej^vels^of^ofc^^ — . 
nervation /ire presented Jjl^Char't-&-i-6^ - ^ 

?\5 the bl)server increasingUy .incoroQi^te^.the school 

roon--n ^ generically as a schoolVoor., but as this parti- 
cular SLhooltoon"--ln a^l of its vividness and intensity, • 
the focus of obs'ervation can be turned tp pbser^^ing' the ' 
children themselves, that is, to describing their engagc- 
menl;. within tffc sjctting, and thus in turn elaborating t^e 
meanings of the setting itself as it now appears through' 
their participation. The child's meaning, like-the obser- 
ver',s own. is expressed through the general , gestural char- 
acter of his body as those gestures reciprocate each other^ 

they are enhanced or 'modified through variations of the 
settings, as th<9y endure arid are transf^rtned through time^ 
i e. as they state the uniTty o^f his being. 

^ (cent . on n.21 ) 



The following charts {1 through 6) arc examples of four levels 
'Tof observation within the classroom setting. 

chart' 1 

Le>Jel t in Oha^vving the Oetting: Fhyeioat Dimensions and 
* eContent o^^ the Classvoom 



BLOCK ROOM 



Big Blocks.^ 

TabJ,e . BjLDckrS- 
^Pattern Blocks, etc. 



. FRONT ARCA 



ColUge Materials 

Paints 

Cooking 

Wax 

^ • ^ 



□ 



Block Room 



1 



GROUP 11 



7 



tORRIOOR 



"AqUaTium 

"Bp^lts, B a lleiie s, et c 



Crayons, Scissors 

CAxu: 

Scrap wood 
Fabric 



RUG ROOM 



jnural wall »paint/collage. 



a 



Sewing 
Games 

Math Equipment 
Books 
Guinea Pig 



TORCH 



Planting Materiaij 
IJx^cnhousu! 
Wood 



BACK ARHA 

Books 
Block's 
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- CHART 2 

Let;el 2 in Observing the Setting: Children's Choices of 
Activities as an illustration of the Functional Organic 
zation of the Classroom 



Sef)tember lO, 1973 

GROUP n 



Meeting; Things to Do 

Collage 

^^.-Walk_ 

Planting 
-PjiintiniLM ura 1 
Clay 

Wax ^> ' 
usual blocks 
paper 
reading 



Deborah - reading alone - table byX^e firepl 
Luke -ir^,...,.^^^ 

Qriand^-^^==^ drawing ^back_sir^, 



ace 



-Xoretta*-—- — 

Amity JI^^^^ *" ^^^^ plate 
Phoebe -'^^^'^ 

Arthur^-.,.^^^^^ ' _ _ 

Adam^ --^blocks.- block room 

Bess - - • 

^ ^tosalitie'^^^^ato. Collage - table by wax 

Garth — looking at books on rug' 

< *^ 

Eliot ^^^^^^ 

Zelce ^>out for walk 
Wins low ^ 

Claire 

Carly Mural - mural' wall ^ 

Daphne^^;^.,^^^ 

Charlotte^^ Finger weaving - rug 

Ash X " ^' ^ Tuf (a gain<^) - rug 
Misha .^.^^^^^^^ 

Dora — Drawing - table .by guinea pig 



p4 > 



CHART 3 



Level 3 in ObaeroUiy i/w JutUnjjT 
A Charts of thf Movement of ChiU 
dren Engaged in Aotivitiee 
lUuatratea Aapeata of the . ^ 
Coherence of the Space (Pace and 
Relatedneaa) ... 




3 
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\t the first level of observation of the person, the 
oH.serv'er <.le5Cril)e.^ the .exMre:^sian-^of hi^ ,enerj!y as no^^e^""~ 
HKMit tTTrough space and the intensity -uul pace of activity. 
\t the <>econd level of ohservation ^ the r>|-tc^^T^vr>r Hr>c^j|4Jv<xc>- 
tl4^-k-ki;eet-ran ajkl (jual i Lv' o*-* tljc p^orson's enerf?v^;](.^ that 
IS oxpresscvl selectively tou^arUs the. available phenomena 
uitiiin the ^ettntg. At the' third level ot ohservati*on, 
the observer describes the coherence of the body as, that 
IS expressed through gestural reciprocities;* that is, for 
example, through the multiple ways in which body inclina- 
tion IS accented by the movement of the head,, the multiple 
ways in.whi'Ch vocal inflection is reciprocated by eye and 
hand, etc. . At the fourth level of observation of the per- 
son, the. observer describes the durability, i.el the per- 
sistence and transformation of the gestural reciprocities 
underlying the cohercnccf^bf the body through variatJ.on$_of- 
setting and through time.* In concrete_form-, "threse levels 
of observation are^_pxesen ted iirriTarts 7-10. 

I*t"Ts^f the utmost importance to «rasp that while 
the levels outlined here wflect refinement and depth of 
observati6n, they are not * steps* to be tal^'en one after 
the ut^^er, nor does one level lead to the other, although 
each one recuures the others, \oithor are the levels in- 
tended to be e.xhaustive of all of the possible levels of 
meaning since by definition the ,pot6htial meaning of a -phe- 
nomenon is limited only by the limitations of /point of view 
of the observer. As the observer engage? in the inquiry*,^ 
the phenomenon nill yield^its I'evels of meanings accordiifg 
to his capaci|y' to 'X^dde with thb phenom,enori and" so to in- 

Past-euf* says "trfiat* in" t1i<?^-ifelds 6f observation, 
J:hancc^favors the prepared mind," It is on that point that 
H-- Airi\ako^the subtle transition from the observer's' act 
c i nqu i T I i»g to the recordi^i^, of that observation. The ob- 
server, increasingly- immersed within his object of contem- 
pljtion is abl,v to/think* tjie phenomenon as the patterns 
of reciproclties'-t^hat desui^ibe it are unconcealed. Thus, 
tiie meaning of the phenomenon, and of the setting as it is, 
is cons.tituted thin the; thought of the observer and sta- 
ted with ever greater complexity and elaboration/ And that 
'is th'o crux of the matter The heart of phenomOnological 
i.iquiiS' is thought, and the interplay of reflected thought 
through projecte^l memory carries the observer ever further 
into the pheno'n'^non--that is, as Heidegger phrased it, into 
*Mts multipl icity. of meanings," 

The functio'n, then, of recordi'np--and in the ins* 
tance of inquiries into the' person ^ -the function of the 
pri-'sel'vation of records of the person's, meaning (such as 
writing or drawingl --'•is t({ intensify *the inquirer's parti-' 
cipation m tl?e observed event, and thereby to inform his 
thought an<l meaning in two ways. Tirst, within the moment 
of observing, recording provides a second level of engage- 
ment of the observer's body in the event through his hand's 
^:raphic representation of the cv^ent . And second, recording 



oFtiic preservation of the person's own^^e^i^sof meaning 

(drawing',?, writini;, etc. 1 captures the eve nt foi'^Ttfcg^^ — 

- se r ver 'l r e ' r icction upon it throughN.time> 

' As observing and recording are bound together within 

^'the experience of^'thc observer--the one process Informing 
the other-'-there can be 'no specif ic 'format for recording 
or for selecting records produced by the person. Rather 
the observer builds over time a repertoire of ways in which 
to represent and to select the event in as many of its di- 
■ mansions as he is capable of grasping: - graphic represen- 

tations, -words, movement notations, collections' of draw- 
ings' and writing, engaging the gestural property by 're- 
— " " ' ^ presenting' it in his own body. In practice, the recor-.. ^ , 
ding repertoire builds asva function of the observer's 
increasing^^ power to constitute the meaning o*' the evcmt: 
if the observer does not grasp vocal inflection as criti- , 
' " . cal to the meaning of a person's speech, he 'iloes not need 

^ a way to record it. If he does not understand the poten- 
tialies df drawing as an expressive medium that reveals 
the perspn's meaning, he does *not need a .fom^t for selec- 
,ting and presenting drawings. 

Inasmuch as the obseVver is presiuned to he consti- 
tuent of the meaning of the observed .event, the words or ; 
^ther representations he uses' to describe the observed 
event cannot le predetermined to eliminate, for example, 
subiective or value representations. -Rather, it is 
. " " through the expressive power of his language and syraboli- 
znv^ that the o^jservcr reflects and states meaning, and 
tliu" enriches his thought. It is^ only tequired that the 
event be recorded in such a way 'that the meaning of his 
Kords and s>TnboJs are also increasingly revealed. That 
^ lb, if the observer records a person's 'anger', it is al- 

so^* oU I i<'atorv to describe the reciprocity of gestures that: 
expressed that anger--and in the process to qualify tmd re- 
fine the ori^^inal description in its^elationship to the ^ 
other expressions of the person. As the observer grows 
ever pore immersed in the phenomenon observed, the power 
xtd articulate in words^ and other representations grows 
ever finer and more particular. And the words themselves. . 
take on new shadings of meaning so that in^the example of 
'anger' a complex of words specific to its particular' ex- 
pressions emerges to supplant the global concept of anger. 
As well as intensifying the observer's participation, then, 
recording and' the preservations of records of the person s 
mcanino provide the vehicle through which his own point of 
* view is in the' first place explicated, find in the second 
place broadened", deepened, and refined. 

♦ 

■^h.c Ovganizatior^of <'^hser^}dUbns: . Doc^mmting.* . ' ■ 
As ol)&erving and recording inform each fither, and le- . 
vols of tSc phenomenon under inquiry revpal themselves; the 
organization of observation both to intensify the observer s 
• - ^ participation 'and to- state the multiple reciprocilies under- 

.. , o Ivi.i" the integrity of the phenomenon becomes critical. 

.•See also bngel. B. , That'is ■ in the accrual of recorded obsen'ations and other 
iyrtht: ^ l^^ori' o'p hc^omenal .eanlng .over -time, patterns of mean- 
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The followifig charts (7 tKrough 10) a re-ex«^lgsA of 
ae>vt4»^- o l )i i urvatLons of the person^ ^T' 



CHART 7 



t in Observing the Person: An Example 
of a Cnild' 3. Expression Energy 

t 

A Morning 
Fall 1965 



Jacob " 5:7-6.^6 
9.00 Reading alone^ 




11:00 Continued reading 



11:15 (Teacher^ interrupted^ .Writes one sentence, 
to write) ^ ^ ^ - scribble's a picture 
r'l V i f i W iy i m^ s ^t if ^^. ^^^r::^;^ • — 

^^^--Ll:45 - Lunch 



\ 12:30 (Group math 



r 



s^ion 



{Jses fraction blocks with Don 



"2:00 



\^Wv^vvvwvw^ Irritability 



Deep concentration 



Today Jacob was .absorbed from 8:45 until just before re- 
dcss in reading -a pre-primer.. He sat at the far comer of 
the make-it table and only looked up a few times to shout 
"iiev^Mrs. Stroud, what's this." On finding, as he-did 
twice, thtit the teacher was not in the room, he picked up 
the book, hoMing his finger to mark the word andnsralked 
lov0r to' Vanessa at the sewing table and asked "what's 
Ithis?" He would repeat the word to himself as he return- 
fed \o his chair. Except for these brief interruptions his 
bbsbrptibn was total. About 9:40 hi$ friend Don approach- 
bd the makc-it table and called tc Jacob, "Hey, Jacob, 
H'annk make softiething?" When Jacob did' not answer Dbn set 
■0 w6rk on a cardboard boat whittling softly. About ten 
Mnutes later, 'Jacob suddenly hit Don over the head with 
the bbok, shouting "G'wan, ya're bothering me." Don, ob- 
\iousiy taken by surprise, began to answer, but Jacob hit 
him h^rd on the shoulder. As the teacher intervened, Ja- 
Job wUf shx^uting furiously, "I don't care, he's botherin' 
ne. Tell him not tb tpther me. Get him away*" 

\Today, Mrs, Stroud tries to get Jacob to stop read- 
ing and join the group for discussion. Jacob ignored the 
iirst rbquest made by the teacher as the others were clear- 
ihg awa^ When .she put her hand on his shoulder^ urged 
that bel"fini5h up because it's cleanup," he^shrdfled irri- 
tably arid muttered "not finished yet." As thi group assem- 
bled, thV teacher said, "You must put up the book :now, Jacob. 
Wb'vc fihished cleanup and we are ready for recess." Jacob 
without looking up answered "In a minute. Can't ya see I'm 
nk finished?" The teacher waited a moment aiid again said. 



tr 



aco^ ;'^lh6~reluctantir^^'M»<^ ^^^^ -l^^^ 

30 



* K 

* U. ' 

Level' 2 in Obsevptng th,e Person: An Example of the 
' Diveotion of the Expression of Energy with the Setting 

" Jacob's Activities 

Age 10 



Math. 

\ r y 
Mapping 

j Chxirts ' 

' Block steictures 
Wood working ' ^ 

i Papcr sculpture, ^kitcs ^ 
Science 



Anatomy ' 



Plant Growth 



Reading ^ 

Descriptive writing 
•Creative writing 



Sports 

Cr-eative movement 



• phisic, composition, percussion 
Painting, drawing, clay 



V.J ' 

At age ten more energy is be^ng realized in the world than 
at age five, and more of the energy is constructive and 
free flowing. However, the dominant and most difficult re- 
lationships remaining are in the realm of things and physical 
forces. i\s this is a boy of high intelligence, the outward 
manifestation of this expenditure of energy was in excep- 
tional mathematical skills, physical prowess aijd coordination 
and grasp of physical relationships arnong objects such as 



(cont.) 



gravity, causation, time, etc., ^nd of physical space. 
Very recently, the physical coordinatioa and intimate know- 
ledge of objept characteristics has been given new expres- 
sive release in ways indicative" of the development of the 
-inner self, such as imaginative paintings and sculpture, 
and musical composition. All of these compositions are no- 
table for their'rhythm,^ balance, indeed, their natural geo- 
metry, and symmetry. " * . ' - 

• The intellectual quality of this child is stripped 
down and bare. He treats all things factually, .concretely, 
- anj l correctly. In his forceful wtjy, he demands to know if 
hels Hgkt, Even in play, it is the rules of the" game, the 
s(S6re, and the physical prowess that attfact. The increased 
expressiveness demonstrated in the paintings has not been ac- 
companied by.fanciful or imaginative play. For a boy of such 
great intelligence h\s vaice is uninflected and "young" sound 
ing and his vocabulary is limited. .There has been a notice- 
able softening of the face and matter in the ten months or 
so since he begar» to create paintings and compositions. 



CHART 9 ^ 



Level. 3 in ^9b8ei*vim the Pe.roon:_ An Illutvation of 
DeocHption of Gedtuml Reoipvooitieo (Coherence) 



Observer's Notes 



Jacob, Age 5:7-^:6 
Concentrated . 

Hard body 



Little speech 
Lack of inflection 
in his voice 

Age 6:7-7:4 

Physical tens i on 



Stiff arm 
Clenched jaw 

Explosive Speech 



Jacob is excfcptionally intent 
and concentrated for such a young 
child. He -also has a v'dry hard 
body that makes him seem older 
than he is, although he is not par- 
ticularly large for his age* 

'''^adW) speaks little and sounds 
young when he does because of the 
lack ot inflectipn. 



Jacob seems to be enclosed in a 
ncin:cla? r aiiJ l: h icker~»h^ll .^^is — 1 
physical tension is so great that 
his arm- is. stiff to the^-touch. 
His face is curiously old appear- 
ing-*-possibly because of his clen- 
ched jaw He is always fully 

concentrated and only occasion- 
ally explodes into spee'ch, "Didja. 
see that? Betcha don't know how 
1 did that, do ya." 



Teacher's Notes 



Jacob, Age 7:7-8:4 

Moves body away 

Averts eyes 

Concentration on 
physical skill 

Concentration on 
physical skill 



Limp body 
Expressionless 



...Unless forced to answer a quw-* : 
tion, it isavoided both by, not 
lookirfg at me and by moving" away. 

Jacob Is mostly alone on the play- 
ground. He shoots' baskets well. 

A really disturbinig^ pi ay ground oc- 
curence. Jacob walked up to Chris' 
and using a judo hold ^'flipped" him 
so that he landed hard" on his back. 
I was furious. I gr-abbed Jacob's 
hand and began really yelling, at him 
as to why h^ had* done sucH a thing. 
'To see if I could do it." His hand 
as I he 1,1 it was iimp and there was 
no expression of emotion 



aiART 10 



4 in 3hsevvi\ig th& Pet'son: An Example of DesoHpHon 
^y-^the P^^r'^itxteni^Cr'Xnd Tvansfomatioyi (Diivability) of the 
Fer^'jn*^ Snjjur>,eni in k%iltipte Levels' of the SeHing^ 
Wc^vid,' OtheW, inK0i^<tAii>uj, Culture. 



The World r .The incxliaus- 
t^ble bedrock of experi- . 
encc--the forceSi vectors, 
and dynamics from which 
is' constituted. the world , 
of objects. The mode of 
constitution originating 
in the body, and its rhy- 
thms of nature. 
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Ipner Being ., The numinous realm 
of imagic relationship and the 
reajms of *'as if '--the seat of 
man^s sy^ibolizing power,- the per- 
son as snaper and mover. Its 
mode of constitution originates 
in "bodily activity but depends 
upon language for its growth. 




The Others. The basic ex- 



periences of humanness and 
self. The fundamental in- 
terdependence of human 
-beings — the mutua:!" iyti'am- 
ics and identities from 
which is constituted .the 
experience of others and 
self. The motie'of cohs- 

' titution originating in 
the body and its' dynamic! 
rclatedness to other per- 

. sons through gesture. 



The Culture . The institytionalr-v 
world; the realm o^ formalized 
relationships and of derived 
autho rity ^anfl jnpr a lit y--the~ 
TelT-^evident world of accoutre- 
ments. The mode of constitu- 
tion originating in language 
and in the relatedness of the 
parental figures. 



The carver described Jacob in terms of the energy he ex- 
pressed\towar<i the realms .of inner being, world, culture, 
-and othctf, and presented this data as it was revealed 
over timc.^^ 



\ 



(contj 



Jacob at Age Five 

Strong and positive flow of energy toward the VovW.^ con- 
centrated, vigorous, purposive, physical, quick. 

.Moderate and negative flow of energy toward the Culture; 
destru<Jtive^ disobedient;™" — - 

Strong anu negative flow of energy toward the Qthev Persons;^ 
impulsive, physical, erratic, destructive. 

Minimal flow of energy toward the Inner Being; littl^ex::_^_ 
pressive activity, * . - 



Jacob at Age Ten ^ ' — 

Sttong and positive flow of energy toward the World; con- 
centrated, vigorous, purposivcj physical, quick. 

'Minini?il and negative flow of energy toward the Culture; oc- 
cationally destructive, and rebellious. 

Minimal and negative flow of energy toward the Other Persona 
forceful, physical, occasionally erratic. 

^linimaLand positive flow of energy toward the Inner Being; 
rhvthmical ahd symmetrical expressions in musip and galnt-— 

i^:-----^- ~-^r"7^"^^^' . 

Jacob at Age Thirteen 

5ftp:ong and positive flow 2f energy toward the World; con- 
centrated, vigorous, purposive, physical, quick. 

Moderate negative/positive flow of energy toward the Cul^ 
tnve; knowledgeable, manipulative, clever. < 

^toderate negative/positive flow of energy toward the Other 
Fersons; impulsive, physical, forceful, sometimes gentle 
and generous. 

Strong and positive flow of energy toward the Inner Being; 
concentrated, purposeful, expressive in art and music. 



t cont . Cvom p * 2 2 i 

hWg emerge both through the increasingly revealed complex- 
ity and interpcnctration of the phenomena observed, and 
through the increasingly articulated thouglit oX„the 4>bser- 
ver. The process of selecting arid Juxtaposing recorded ob- 
servations and other records df phenomenal meaning in order 
to reveal reciprocities and therefore to -approach the inte- 
giTty~6t'~"a~phew)mfii^^ dodumenting. 

Carrying throughTRlTimje^ss^w^^ to a 

single event (c.g- a child, or a prbcessO^'or'TOi^a^compl^x 
event (a total setting, or a group of persons), rests upon 
the documen^erls grasp of the inexhaustible and ambiguous 
character of the phenomemjn, and .ui>on his ^rasp of meaning 
aa emergent through tl\c interpenetratiori of events, as^a 
reciprocity in whichxeaqh event is a ntoment. Thus, in^*the 
selection and juxtaposition of observations and records, 
the docAimentpr i^/^'^eking not to exhaust tjfe- event but to 
approach it, to present it' vividly, intensively, and to 
elaborate it through its reciprocity with other events. 
In contract to '» logical analysis in which the parts would 
be derived abstract l^r in tTieir logical relationship to the 
whole, this process depends upon placing 'component obserya^ 
tions and records in multiple relationship to each other 
and.allowing the multiple patterns of relationship to 'co- 



alesce. As wUh_obser\^ij^.^^^ 
==Hr whletfifan3' ari"d"^ody" inform " thought , rather than a pro- 
cejJs which is purely abstract and/or mentalistic. HquaUy., 
there is neither, sct^oontent nor a' set pvesentation of $:on- 
tent that defines the documentary account. Instead, con- 
gruent ly with the assumption of multiplicity of meanihgV 
constituted mutually through the event and the point of 
view of the observer^ each documentary account emerges 
through the interpretive thought of the documentor. His 
obligatipn is faithfully to balance the weight and import 
of each component relative to, and in reciprocity with, 
each other component in order to present a phenomeno logi- 
cal meaning of the event, and not an abstraction oiflfthe- 
matisation of it. In method, it is therefore akin to his- 
torical analysis or to biography; and as in those enter^r 
prises, it deepens and broadens as a function of the do- 
ciunenter's immersion'in the observations and recprds of 
the events. 

. It is a corollary to the process just described that 
observations or records as data are never exhausted, but 
rather grow more and more significant as they are juxta- 
posed with an cve^'- increasing accrual of observed events 
and records. Thus observations and records which were ori- 
ginally g.athered aiKl\organized to reVeal relationships in " 
the thought an^i languh^e of the young child can reveal a- . 
nother facet of meaning when incorporated with observa-. 
tioris and records on the\hought and language af olaer 
children, and dis^play yet another facet of meaning when 
placed with other ,observatiohs and records . to describe the 
reading process^ To take another example, obsen^^ations 
and' records which document a total school setting for a ' 
year can be reconsidered to describe the, spontaneous inter- 
ests and themes of children at giver^^ ages as these wer^ 

29 



^;xpri*sst»J witlii^^i that setting. Or the documentiiig of the 
activities of five-to-eight-year olds in a particular 
'$(3tool setting during a year can be reorganized to-reveal 
both the underlying processes of thought that w^re engaged 
through these activijtiiJS and the emergent^ curriculum. 

From this increasing unconcealment of the reciproci- 
ties that descifibe the. phenomenal events, a second levei J- 
of ^documenting is achieved, which in turn provides the. 
trahsitlon from documenting to descriptive research-- 
thence to the constitution of a new unit of observational 
inquiry, through ..the articulation of jreciprocities, the 
meaning Of the phenomenon emerges in ternits that facilitat;^ 
refinement of. the point of view of the observer; i.e. the 
event becomes .more avail^^ble to, thought. 

^other words, through tyne the -enduring recipro- 
cities descr^irtirve^^af^^ integrity of an event, emerge in 
terms of thefr constaiiri?:cpr^s^i^ and transformations. 
Taken together, these patterns oT'rceipxocltie^ consti- / 
tute matrices which approach the exptessiorTr^f-J^ieinte- 
grity of a\phenbmenpn as it' occurs through time, 
the docuinenting of gj.ven children, the documenting of theC 



Ing process over a six-to-nine-year period yie.ided ^ho 
matrices 'of reciprocals shown in Charts 11-13. 

The ptocess through which the matrices emerged in 
practi.ce again involves, the body and^the hand. For €5X- 
;imple, using the' materials illustrated in the charts, and 
given the totality of docdmentation .on eight to 20 chil- 
dren over an extended period ^of time, the docunjonter re- 
turned to the original Records an<i^&|pservations; in a pro- 
cess of juxtaposing that» Sata quite literally through the 
hand--i.e. in re-copy-ing them to fqrm patterns — the com- 
monalities, diffejences, nuances, stnd shadings of. process 
as it was expressed through this data were articulated'. 
Through this articulation, apparent reciprocal relation-' 
ships among the data were formulated and, in turn, the • 
data was recopicd, until the form of the reciprocal rela- 
tionships in graphic representation appeared. Chart 14 
reflects this state in the evolution of a matrix*. , 

The last stage- in chis documentary pjocess, as it 
merges into descriptive research, is to formulate the pro- 
visional 'matrix so that it can be used by other documen-, 
ters to plot tlie same and additional data for the purposes 
of refining the definition of the matrix and -for determin- 
ing the tange of applicability of^the matrix. Chart 15 
reflects t;his/flnal Stag^ of the matrix. , . 

In sumittary the two "stages of the .documenting process , 
are 1) the selection and juxtaposition of observations and 
records to reveal a multiplicity of meanings (integrities) 
and unities emergent from that data, and 2) the use of thes 
accounts, in turn, to yield matrices descriptive^ of the Ire^ 
ciprocal bonds that approach in their formulation^ the in- 
tegrity of an event ahd' thus encompass the original^datm. 
In this way, the phenomenon--be it person, procesSj or set- 
tings-is revealed to thought in ever-increasing complexity, 
and thus the original inquiry is re-focused towsKrds new " 
levels of meaning, f 
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CHART 11^' 



documentation of the Coherence and , Durability of Helationahipa: 
. Illustration, of Complementarity and Divergence ,of Gesture ^ . 
, 'Anong Three Boys (Initial Matrix in a Projected Series ' of 24) 



CHART i3 



Doaftcnentation af'the Dimensions of the Reading Process': 
Initial Matrix Based on Intensive Obs0PV<^tion end Study 
of Two Chiliren. 




CHART-. 14/ 



^Dociint^niation. of the Dimensions of the Beading Pvoceas} 
Reoivroaal ■R^tationships Among the 'Dimensions* 

Provisional Matrix for Describing the Reading Process 



4pLpearantes_ 



.Objectifying » 



jpermanence 



>*eak/diffuso 



Iinagery 



rich/articulate 



minimal expressiveness^ 



Body 



maximal expressiveness 



■Ntodalities of E3i;pression 
' diffuse ^ ' 



articulate 



SpatiaVijty * ,^ 
r djfjtuse/weak 



af ticul>ate/coherent 



Spoken Language 
minimal expressiveness j maxiraarexpr^ssiveness 



Modalities of Expression 
diffuse \ 



articulate 



Coherence 



minimal 



*'-maxaTnal/strongly 



weak_^ 
weak 



'* sequenced 

Visual* OrganizsLtion.v 
/ : ^sirong 



Analytic Vifsual Correspondence . 



'Strong 



weak 



Auditory 0rgani2;>ti^on * 
, strong 



-weak 



Analytic Sound Correspondence^ 
' V" 1 ■ strong. 



minimal^ 
minimal 



Inner • .Outer .Expression 

» ^ * » maximal 



'Energy; 



maximal 



exylosive_ 
minimal 



^ Release of Energy 



even 



(frust) Interdependence/Peers / ^ 
ir ^irtaxim^ / 



Er|c 



minimal . 



(Trus^t) Interdependence/Adults , 
' " maximal /' 



/ 



S' , 



CHART 15 

Documentation of the Ditnensions of the Reading Prooeae: 
Revised Matrix (Two Children Plotted) 



Revised Matrix for Describing the 
Reading Process 



, Reciprocities Related to the Decoding 
Process ' ' . 

^ Objectifying 

Appearances / / P ermanences 

E J 

Body 

Coherence/Spatial / / C oherence/SpatjLal 

diffuse E J articulate 1 

Spoken Language 

Minimal coherenc e/ / . . / M aximal coherence/ 

J E sequence 

Visual Organization 

Weak / S tronf. 

E 

^ J 

Analytic Visual Organization 

Weak / S trong 

" E 

. ^ J 

,\> 

Auditory Organization 
Weak / / S trong 

Analytic Sound Correspondence 
Weak / ^" / Strong 

: f J 



" (cent*) 
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Reciprocities Related to 
Fluency and Responsiveness in Redding 

'Iigagery 

Weak/Diffus e / v . / R ich/Articulate 
Few Themes / Many Themes 



^ Body 

Minimal Expressiveness / / Maximal Expressiveness 

J E , - 

Modalities of Expression / » I M odaliti6s of Expression 
Diffuse J E Articulate 

^ r 1 Spoken Language 

Minimal Expressiveness / / M aximal Expressivgiess' 

'J ; E ' • 

Diffuse, Expressiveness /' / A rticulate 

, J E Expressiveness 

Inner Outer Expressiveness 
Minimal / < I' M aximal 

-J 



Recipxocities to be Examined for . 
Their Relationship to the Reading Process 

' ' r ' Energy 
Minimal / ' M aximal 



^ ' , Release of- Energy" 
Explosive / ' / ' E ven 



. Reciprocities to be Examined for 
Their Relationship- to the Reading Ptocess 

(Trust) Interdependence/Peers 
Minimal /• / ^ * ^ Maximal 



^Minimal 

- J 



> ' (Trust) Interdependence/Adults 
/ ' ^ - / M aximal 
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Sug*4v.\sted task> for descrihini: an aspect of 
the rcadiiiij process. Initial popular ipn for. 
sttuiv: t\vo {2) extreme children. ^ \" 



Task ' 
defined 



t»rai> designs 

*>riginal Magna-Stix j 
figure 

Making mazes puzzles ; 
Origin£\I block \ 
patterns i 

• 


Morse code 
Bender Gestalt 

SvinboNcoding; number coding 

Magna-St Ix 

Bkidck 'design 

Visual Correspondence: 

puzzles; design pap6r 
Mazes . ■ 
^ Missing objects'- geometic 
•'Missing objects - meanin^jful 
Color blindness test 
New York Times caricature 


\ctiv'itv of Person 


^ ■ Activity of Person 


Self -structured 


Analytic 


* Building with 
table blocks 
Draw -a- per son 
Dra\>-a-tree 
San^l tray - leaves/ 
. pebbles 


Cottschalt 
Street Gestalt* 
<v Rorschach 



Task 
/Vnbiguous 
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Descriptive Research ' 



The pivotal point.-iji the^phenomenological methodology is ' 
the refinement oFobservation achieved through the, de- 
scriptive matrices, which by virtue of their formulation, 
overpower and constrain phenomenal meaning even as they * . 
deepen insight into it. Thus it is this, refinement it- 
self yithin the memory and thought of the inquirer that 
must bear the burden in constituting new phenomenal 
f-ealms of inquiry, which irt turn will transfoTm"^ earlier 
formulations and definitions--and so complete one cycle 
of time and thought. Even as the matri-ces are employed 
to guide observation and to refine it, observation must 
also be directed to all of the expressions of meaning 
that fa»ll outside the matrix, not in order to broaden 
that particular matrix for their inclusion, but to open 
up new dimensions of meaning. Thus it was in the use 
of th6 refined 'matrix for problem-solving and concept- 
formation described previously, within a laboratory set- 
ting, that obs^'vations occurred which 1) "indicated the 
reciprocity o^ thought and body, 2) redirected observa- 
tion and thought to the expressions of that thought and 
its unification through language, and 3) directed obser- 
vation and thought* to the relationship of thought, and 
play as they are Reciprocal expressions of the unity of 
the body. In other words, observations elicited within . 
the limiting confines of the problem-solving and concept- 
formation matrix constituted new realm s of inquiry:, the 
-transforming reciprocity of thought and body, which in , 
turn illuminated new meanings of language (as the unifi- 
cation of thought and body) , and> the reciprocity of play 
and thought, which revealed new meanings of the body ^as 
the unification of thought and play) . i 

Keeping uppermost in thought, then, the potential 
threat to meaning constituted by the ..refinement of obser- 
vation, and the obligation to guard that refinement in 
the ways just described, I can proceed to the relatively . 
minor shift that is accomplished in the transition from 
documenting to descriptive research. Basically descrip- 
tive research differs from documenting in that it returns 
to direct observation, but now within a delimited setting, 
the limits of which ^are determined by the matrices de- 
rived from the documentation proce^ss. That- is, the ma* 
trices of reciprocities derived from the obsei^at.iqns of 
the person or phenomenon* in a natural setting are subjec- 
ted now to verification within a setting that is speci- 
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Phuilly arranged ta reveal their ^limitations and their ap-v 
piicability. 

For example, in the instance of the'problem-solving 
and concept-fonnation--givpn the notion th'at task com- 
plexity is expressed through ,the availability of factors 
and the nuinbei: of factors to be resolved and that these* 
arc reciprocated at different ages by .different processes ^ 
of resoliition--the setting was limited to present differ- 
ent children of varied ages, and the same child at differ- 
ent ages, with tasks of varying complexity and toNcecord 
their resolutions of the problems, ♦ ^ \v 

In the instance of the reading matrix--given .the na- 
tion that imagery and its organization through the body 
is .contraposed* co objectifying and to the capacity for 
analytic organization which underlies it (in their respec- 
tive relationships to fluent, responsive reading as the 
decoding of words)— the setting is limited in two ways: 
through tasks and through participants. The double limi- • 
tation indicates that this research is at an earlier stage 
of investigation than the inquiry into problem-solving and 
concept^. That is, in this instance,, the setting is li- ; 
mited through the use of tasks of relative structure and 
ambiguity, which can be resolved in multiple ways or only * 
in specified, analytic ways, and also through the parti- 
cipation in these tasks of children. selected because they 
are either extreme in terms of decoding skill, 'or in terms 
of fluency of reading, or both. - 

The relative stages of evolution rejjresented b:jc 
two research inquiries are reflected in the way ,they are 
formulated. In the instanpe of the problem-solving and , 
concept -formr.t ion, tasks and -resolutions form a provision- 
al scale whi.ch inter-relates tasks and relates tasks to 
resolution (Chart 16). The reading research, on the other 
hand, is still globally defined by specific reciprocities " 
as yet related to each other only implicitly and ambi- 
guously, and unspecified in terms of resolution (Chart 
17). However, as each of the inquiries is carried forward 
through revisions of the setting, application through^ 
time, and the participation of •persons at^different ages, 
the original matrices reflected through them will be de- 
fijied, modified, and increasingly guarded. - 

In a most fundamental sense,* tnere can of course be 
* no final resolution^or, explanation of a phenomenon .through 
descriptive research. "That is not its function. Rather^ 
its functioh--as already indicated--is to verify the ex-"^ 
tent .and limits of the currently available meanings of 
phenomenon and to share those meanings in thinkable fop»'* 
with^ other inquirers, who in .tur^i will further illuminate 
the extent and liihits of the phenomenal meaning'of the* 
event through tKeir observations. r . 

In summary, this method of iiiquiry--taken. in its 
totality--require$ that the inquirer abide with the object 
of inquiry, that .he immerse himself in it, that it comp'el 
his thought, that he 'accept its ambiguous and"* cofflplex na- 
. ture, and therewith,, the limitations of his own point of 
view in approaching the phenomenon in its integrity, hoWi^ 



evei* faithtuUy he uhconceals its meanings. To the degree 
that he accepts these demands, to that extefnt will he be 
rewarded by not ^useful* knowledge nor answers nor solu- 

.tions but by Increased meaning^-his own and that of the ' 
phenomenon in which he has placed his thought. And as ' 
"it is by means of memory that man makes the outward ap- , 

.pearanaes an. inward reality,;' that increased meaning as 
it is embodied in memory will in turn yiejd T|ot explana- 
tory systems nor systems of classification but the ima- 
ginative insight that creates new totalities for inquiry 
--whether it is i physical cosmos (Newton), the interior i 
hidden cosmos of the psyche (Freud), or th*e cosmos of 
'symbology (Jung) . 

It is ^Iso true,' although not of neoesaity, th'at^ 
the accrued phenomenal observations and descriptions can 
be used as the basis for formulating in thought a theory 
or science, which will then, within a stated frame of re- i 
fcxence, provide a systematization of knowledge'. I say 
not of necessity because meaninjg accrued iji reflection and 
thought is itself a statement \of .the special relationship 
that abides between man and nature, which we know as 
knowledge. And that knowledge is shareable .and generali- 

' sable through the inherent order of phenomenal meaning, 
that is, through the reciprocities that express its co- 
he.rence, durability and integrity. As the Tao succinct- 
ly states:. "lA\ere Meaning prevails, Order results." 

^ \Vhatever the stance taken on the. ijniv^rsal applica-. 
bility of scientific formulation to' all phenomena, a fun- 
damental problem remains. Wherever logical inquiry is 
devoid of the scientific reference from which to detive 
its meaning, another 'approach is needed, especially to 
complex and living phenomii^, to describe the phenomenon 
and to inform thought and action* ' * 

It is important to\um. now to the underlying phil- 
osophical orientation of phenomenological inquiry, and^ 
the meaning of that orientation for education. 
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The Impotiance of a Philosophic Outlook 



Adherence to logical models, and to the essentially^ re- ^ ^ 
duced statement bT the phenomenon which th'ey rejflect, is 
an attitude before it is a method. Equally, adherence 'to 
phenomenal meaning and tof^he fully elaborated Statement 
of the phenomenon w>)ich it reflects, is also an attitude 
before it is a method. And attitudes are not without 
substance; they reflect belief and therefore shape 
thought. Or as Whitehead, expresses it: ^ 

Apart from detail, and apart from system, a philo- 
sophic outlook is the veiy. foundation of thought- 
and of life. The sort of ideas we attend to, and 
the sort of ideas which we jpush into the negligible 
background, govern our hopes,. our fears, our. con- L 
trol of behavior. As we thinks we live. This^ is 
why the assemblage of philosophic ideas is more 
than a specialist study. It moulds our type of* 
civilization (1958, p. 87). (Italics added) 

In order to discuss the far-reading implications • 
of this statement for school reform— not only as. a func- 
tion of methodological articulation, but also ds it re- 
fleets a formative philosophical outlook— the next p.or-.- 
tion of the discussion will be devoted to an extrapola- 
tion of the ideas integral to that outlook taken frorn^^ 
my earlier- discussion of the character_o^^®^**^^®^» 
the nature of the^phenomenony and^ the relationship of 
_the-obseTV*ef^ to^e phenomenon. 

Just as the notion of the character of* the obser- 
ver depends, upon an idea of the person, so the nature of 
the phenomenon depends upon an idea of the world* Thus, 
where earlier I undertook a comparison of method through 
the 'observer* and •the phenomenon*, I will now undertake 
a comparison of outlook through the ' person • and 'the 
world'. I will compare these ideas with thoie integral 
to a logical-technological (scientific) outlpok. Follow- 
ing that discussion, the implication of the two outlooks 
,will be drawn for .education and a philosophy of educa- 
tional reform^ . . 

The_ dhamothr of the pei'eorij the world, and knowledge ■ 
within the logioaUteohnologioal outlook. 

It is. reflective of the nebulous and at the same 
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time object-like character of the person, as, it is conv 
strued within the logical outlook, that Western, man has * 
no philosophy of the personj^but only af his personality, 
actions, .attitudes, thought^,, beliefs, behavlors--i,e, of 
the systems presumed to comprise ''person,** or alternative- 
ly, of Man, which is the generic conceptualization of 
''person/' The person as constituting or expressing a per- 
sonal perspective is substantiated as a function of the. 
vexy power of abstraction in which predication, analysis, 

, and classification resides: a person is not a person, 
t/iis; person, but a scientist, or a forty-five year old. 
housewife, or an alcoholic, or a millionaire* And, thus 
it follows that any person is, in effect, defined as the 
sum of. his classif icatqry memberships — father, scientist, 
middle-class, teacher, husband- -and it is'assumed that his 
memberships, stated exhaustively, determine (cause) his 
point of view. Thus any -.given person represents not his 
own point of View,^ but that of a class of Persons. 

Within this framework there also exists a World an- 
terior to the Perso|i, a World which constitutes an, ulti- 
mate reality with which the Person must 'interact' and to 
which he .must, therefor*, 'adjust^ in order 'to, survive' • 
rhe reality of this World is 'knowable' to Persons through 
their abstraction of it in terms of categorizes and classi- 
ficatory system, just as, the Person is knowable to him- 
self, or as others are Knowable to him^ by their class 
membership. However, the categories and cliassificatibns 
of the Woi^ld and of Persons as a function of his own ac- 
tivity in organizing it are ambiguous at best within this 
philosophic orientation. _ 
. Given the nebulous and general character-^of—the'l^- 
son, it. is as if, as Elkind obsjexve5^,'^'^nce a concept is 
constructed it .is^iiranediafeiy externalized so that it ap- 
.pear^ to Xhe subject |is a perceptually given property .of 
the object and independent of the subject's own activity" 
(1967, p. xii). Paradoxically, within this point of view, 
not only is the object world as solid as Gibraltor in the 

. reality attained through its abstraction, but the person 
is reduced to being only a 'subject'. \ As. was shown pre- 
.viousiy, the Person gains the power to control and to 
predict the phenomenal world through hi^ classifications 
and categories./ Knowledge- -the ultimate statemenjt of . 
the person's relationship to the world--b'ecomes techno- 
logy or "that which enables Us to make nature do our bid- 
ding" (Barf ieid, 1957, p. 56). Jn extreme form, the re- 
lationship here can h6 stated as a depersonalized, aggre- 
gate (Persons) on the one side, and a solid world of ob- 
jects and forces on the other • (Environment) in which one 
side of th.e relationship is a controlling power and the 
other, ar mighty and alien force. , • 

This brings the discussion back to the character Of 
the person who, constrained by this per5>pective, is in 
effect, t^ten, a mental pro.cess, cut off from his grasrp'of 
the world exc^ept as it appears through categories, and 
dqually cut off from his own activity through which cate- 
gories were formed in the first instance. As -Schachtel " 
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"observes, the danger to. the pcrsoi^ construed irt this" way-' 
is that: ' ' ' 

The perspectitve .froirC which objects are perceived ma) 
narrow to /what they^are for* and/how one deals^th 
tham*...In our time this stagnation (of perception) ^ 
tends to take the form Of an* alienation of>£n frpm 
the objects and from his own sensory capafcities. , 
The danger of this alienation is thatxman*s. dulled 
senses irtay no longer encounter the./dt>jects them- 
selves but only what he expects/^md already knows 
about them, the labels formed/^y his society....* ' ' - 
Hvervthing has its label apd if one does not know 
it the experts will tdll/fiim (19S9, p. 238). 

The character of the pe/son, the world and knowledge in 
the phenomenolog-icatyoutlook. , ' ' ' 

By contrast, y^he ^rson within the phenomeno logical 
outlook, is notaJ>^e by the particularity of his highly 
personal meaning. As such," he is construed as a unique 
point of view^ (perscln as contrasted with Persoh) in the. 
wresting fonh and expression of meaning through, his 
body andJ^^is body*$ 'correlatives* in the phencmienal , 
j^FortcTT/^nd it is through his thought, not as abstract 
mental^'process, but as contained within his body and his 
menjdry, that he states and restates his being in its in- 
t^eJgrity. Froebel says^thut: 

/ ... eDery human being has ind^d hut one thought 
peculiarly and predominantly his pwn, the funda- 
mental thought, as it were., 'of his whole being, ^ 

' the-key^r^nQte of his life symphony, a thought which 
• he simply seelcs to-expreBs and render clear wj-th 
the help qf a thousaijd other thoughts, wit* the . 
help of all' he does (1899, p.' 142). 

Thus, here the person is continually stating and trans- 
forming his point of view (his thought) , and it is within 
tlie reciptocities of his thought so expressed that his in- 
tegrity as a person can be approached. Approached but not 
known, as it is the fundamental character of the person 
within this formulation to be ambiguous, as well as dur- 
\ able and coherent. Merleau-Ponty characterizes? the person 
\in hi 5 integrity and ambiguity as; 

\ ...a field,, an experience. One day once aad.^or^jall,:^ 
\something was set in motion which, even during sleep,/. 
6^n no longer cease to see or not to see>^ to feel or 
no^ to feel, to suffer or be happy; to think or test 
• frm thinking, in a word to have it out with the 

worl^. There then arose, not a new set of sensations 
or.stS^tes oF consciousness, not even anewmonaU, or 
a new^rspective, since I am not tied to any one 
perspecVive but- can change my point of view being 
under coitoulsion only in that I must glways have ^ 
one...let\s say, therefore, that there arose a 
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fresh poaaibititij of H.tuations. The event' of , 
my birth ^has- nat passed completely away, it has 
not ^fallen into nothingness in Che way that an 
event of,. the objective world does, for it com- . 
.mitted a wholfe future, hot as a cause^determines . ' 
. /• its e:^f^5ct, but as a situation once cte^ted , 
inevitably^ leads ovt to sqme outdpnie\ Therefore 
'^tTTere-^s henteforth a new ♦setting^, the world 
receiVfed^aT^fpesh^ layer of meaning. In the home 

-^to'whicli a chil3'^l^Qacn^ air objects change 
t\eiT significance; they begtn-^ti await some as , 
y^ 'ii^detgrminate treatmen.f at his7Tfttnd*4.^other 
and different^pw:;^on is thero^^a new per^onSfKhi^ 

, tory, short or longphtis^ust ^een initiated, 
another account has-been apelf?fe^i^Ci9^2, *p. 406) . 

. In that statement lies thjt seminal, notioif* within th« 

jJhenomenological outlook of the person's relationshi^p to ^ 
the world and the , character j6f the/world it'self i the 
world is the bedrock of exj^erience through which the mean- 
\ ing of the person is.eMj^ss.ed. .Thus, a woTjld of phwome- 
nal meanings is constjcffiitfed--a perceptual universe in which 
the fundamental unity of person aWd world underlies and is 
generative of ai> of the derived reciprocities of that un- 
. ityf inner-outir,, subject-object^ spirit-matter. Thus, ' . 
far from.'beii{g conceived as separate ffom the world," the' 
person f)?dm this view take^ his being^within the world, 
and wi'tnin the world he increasinjjly states and transforms 
.thi^^'wn thought as he also states and transfojnns the mean- 
xTngs of the world. As Rilke says: "We have no reason^tp 
mistrus^t our world, for it is,, nqt against us. Has 4t ter- 
rors, they are our terrors; has it abysses, thbse abys.sei 
belong to us" (1954, p: 69). • ^ f 

In his knowledge of^ the world, of thi^ other person, 
and of himself, the person is here construed as cohst^^l'tii-* 
, ent of meaning, and therefore he is thrust into the wor^d, 
into other persons, and into himself as each reveals ea^hr 
other^s meaning, not exhaustively.,, not completely, nor per- 
fectly, but in. the fullness of tneir .ambiguity. In thijs 
way knowledg.? becomes the* multiplicity .of meanings, in ; 
which the' person's thought abides and' where, in memor/ and 
recollectedness, his thought converges to continually ^ate 
thpsejmeanings , in their changing reciprocities, arid thUs* 
to cast them forward in imagination.- In -extreme form the 
relationship here could be stated as .interpenetration. |3f . 
the animate •setting*--the animate person and the wtiiiiate 
world— in ^hich the character of relationship is of neces- 
sity interdependence, lest, the meaning df ea^ch be losl^.* 

In this outlook, the person, then, is pre-eminently 
an enduring perspective, a unique perspective^, albeit^ ? 
transforming perspective through which, as i^erleau-Pcmty 
stated it, "the worW. grains^ a ^fresh layer of meaning. V\ 
The threat to the person within this orientation is loss 
of meaning— the loss of the phenomenal world to an abstrac- 
tion ot it, and. the loss of his own peripefctive to a c^oU 
lective categorization of it. 



R^fom and Change in Education : Jmpkkidons 
of the Logical' Technological and' the ^ 
Phenomenological Orientations 



On the one hand, if the person i's conceived as the 'aggre- 
gate person, whose point of view is determined by his 
clj^ss meiriberships, and if knowledge is the classification 
and categorization of infoitnation as that classification 
is determined by the "'^current character, of. importance," 
that is by, the standards held in a particular point in 
time, then the educative function is to initiate persons 
according, to their classificatory memberships (age, sex, . 
skill, intelligence, 'etc, ) into the x:ategories of know*-, 
ledge appropriate to their memberships. Education, when 
thus conceived, is conservative at two levels: . it con- 
Server the person to the perfection of the '^it' of his 
point of view- to the memberships that define him; and it , 
conserves knowledge to the perfection of the classifica- 
tion of information. Schachtel describes this conserva- ^ 
tive orientation to education, citing. Hebb's characterisa- 
tion in Hebb^s work, The Mammal and His Enviromnent; "As 
Hebb puts it... the well-adjusted adult lives in the fto^ 
tective cocoon of his culture and Within this cocoon, he 
is.'well-adj'ust^d^, i.e. relatively unemotional. • In, lirte 
with this, Hebb sees as the goal of moral, education, tfte« 
production of an individual that will 1) ^e stable in the 
existing social environment, arid 2) contribute* to its .pro- 
tective uniformity" (1959, p. 185). 

On thevother hand, if« the person is considered to be 
a highly particular and significant point of View, who^e 
thoy^t is the expi:ession of a unique meaning, and if know^ 
ledge is considered to be the multiplicity of meanings of • 
the phenomenal world as these aire constituted through the 
unity that encompasses man and nature, then the educative > 
function is to create for each person that "inter-connected- 
ness of experience" (Dewey), that "union of inner and out- 
er" CFroebel) that^* constitutes thought. Education con- 
ceived, in th'ese terms is radical because it is cbnceiyed 
as changing; changing both as a function of the persojn'ls . 
point of view and as- a functi(Jn of n^W realms 'of phenome- 
nal meaning revealed and unconcealed through those trans- 
forming and fituitiple points of view. Froebe.l characteri- 
zes this outlook on education when he says: 

for the purpose of teaching and instruction is.tb. 
bring ever more out^oi man rather than to put mote 
into him; for that which can get into man we already '\ 
know and pdsst ss- the' property of mankind. Ofi*the 
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^ othcrMhand, what yet is tol come^ <?Mt of mankind, 
whatf human, nature is yet to develop/ that we do not 
yet know\..";- (1899, p. 279),- * . ' * ^ 

; . ■ -'V. ^ 

THE MHANLNG OF REFOJ^'lN EDUCATION WITHIN THE LOGICAL 
TEaLVOLOGICAL ORIONTATldN . • - 

The function of reform 'withih. the* logical-technological 
orientation to educatfiW is to perfect the., educative func- 
tions of instruction any knowledge and, by derivation, to 
pejfect the school as, the institutional fotm that encom- 
passes the two. Tlie notion of '^perfecting' , related as it 
obviously is to Social Dsqrwinism and to the idea of Pro- 
gress, accepts the basic dssumptions underlying "current . 
notions of instruction, knowlj^dge, and the schools as cor- 
rect ahd unchanging. Reforto becomes,, in these terms, ad-* 
justmcnts— adjustments designed 'to make things work bet-' 
ter'; to make knowledge more\ available to the learner; to 
'update^ the knowledge purveyed; "to make the school itself 
a mdre efficient ^producer' of learning'.- 

This nation"^ of reform a*S' the 'manipulation of parts' 
'inconsistent with the .Model approach to reform jWith its 
abstraction ajid -^isolaticjin 9? process and its consequent de- 
pendc.iuS -on specialists and, «xpex:ts.f It is al^o congru- 
ent with the reatlity of a society whs^ch conceives itself 
to be mobile- -physically, socially, and psychologicaUy-V 
and therefore must depend upon the .^uniformity of relatipnV 
ship^ and. the uniformit)^ of' institutions, i.e. the for- ^' 
malized expressions of these , relationships, in order to 
maintain stability through iriterchangeability, in circiun- 
stance^ which appear (from the personal point of View) to 
be highly ^ibiguous. and fluctuating* » , - " 

* ... • / , 

THE MEANING OF REFORM IN EDUCATION WITHIN THE PHENOMENO-' 
LOGIC^ ORIENTATION ^ ^ 1 

Within the phenomenological orientation, .to^peak .of •'re- 
form' is inappropriate, since change is basic to that out- 
look* The source of the s^chool's capacity to change re- 
sides ^ithin the formative poi-nts of view of the persons-- 
practitioners and sr»irienits--who constitute it as a 'set- 
ting', ..and th«eby constitute its^raeaning*. The essenti&l 
nature* of ch'ange within' this ori^P^'ation ik transfonna- 
tion: trart'sfonnation thiwagh the changing expression? 
of meaning of the pi^rsons who consti^tute th^ Setting and 
through their reflection upon the setting as it reveals / 
their points of view.v . ' . . '* 

Thus, the capacity of the school to be responsive^ to 
the interests of the persons for whom, it exists depends 
not upon 'improving' or 'perfecting' instruction, know- 
ledge, or hierarchies of mM^ership, but upon a^radical ^ 
process of reflection .which^reveals the reciprocity of 
structures, through which the' coherence and durability of^ 
the setting is maintained. Through that knowledge^, and in 



)£ things and perrons for 

is gradual because per- 
. reci-procity with the coh- 
id because the reflective 



the light of it, the stjructurbs of the setting are shaped 
and reshaped to maintain its. responsiveness to persons. 
Within this orientation the school should be examined at 
any given point of time, not according 'to its 'perfectibn'- 
or 'efficiency* , but according! to' its vitality, as that 
vitality is revealed in the transformative potential of 
its structures (i,e, in' their relative availability to. re 
flection), and in the plasticity of the sitting (i*,e, its 
relative availability in terms 
the expression of meaning) 

Thus change, or re-formin 
sonal transformation through it 
tinuity'of experience , is slow, 

process depends upOn the convergence of thought through 
time. Equally, change is internal to, the setting'.because' 
it depends upon the thought and reflection of the persons 
who constitute its meaning, Finklly, cha^ige is opntmual 
because at root the phenomenol.ogical outib^k .is a rejec- 
tion of linear time and of ''perfectibility;^ the continu- 
al transformation of meaning and .of the expression of ^ 
meaning through the setting is at the Keart of the posi- 
'txon. : ' . \ ' . ^ . 

The ph en omeno logical orientation, whether as philo- 
sophic outlook or method of inquiry, cannot be, formulated " 
in models i nor can it insure uniformity, 'prodii^ct', or 
efficiency. It seeks responsibility and articulatedness 
in carrying through a process of reflection, ana it seeks 
responsiveness in constituting personal settings--setting3 
in which the points of view and thought of persons are ex- 
tended and deepened, 1 

It is the articulation of the reflective process, and 
the articulation of a method of inquirv appropriate to that 
process, that is needed so that institutions, committed to 
the person can be increasingly responsive in that commit- 
ment, and also responsible to the larger community. 
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